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OUTDOOR BOOKS. 

BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX. 



The depravity of doors has been proven finally by the present 
generation. Half the ills that flesh and spirit are heirs to are the 
results of going inside and closing the doors behind us. Since 
the introduction of forks and feather beds, man has been accu- 
mulating things, heating, lighting, beautifying and complicating 
cut-off spaces, with the natural result of a partial development, 
dwindling strength, and sapping of vigor; an indoors civilization 
has burdened humanity with new sets of accomplishments, dis- 
eases and sins. Probably there has always been more or less of 
a return to nature going on in the world, even before Eousseau 
invented the cry and the Lake School voiced it in a new and com- 
pelling poetry; but at last the thought of it has penetrated and 
impregnated the world with its healing power, first men, and 
then women, till at last the average bank clerk has learned the 
value of a side-issite resource that binds him to the great sphere 
twirling underfoot, and the busiest of mothers has stretched her 
sense of duty beyond the bounds of a sewing-machine and has 
learned that she gives as much to her sons when she camps with 
them in the open as when she makes them a dozen shirts, and 
that large ideas and sweet wholesomeness will stand her daughters 
in as good stead as hand embroidery and piano-playing. The 
doors are flung wide again, and the sweet temper and tolerance, 
the vigor and endurance that go hand in hand with space and 
fresh air, have rushed in. 

There are great healing powers in nature for the worn and 
stunted body; exertion teaches the stagnant blood to circulate, 
exposure offers us endurance; but, more than this, the mind and 
spirit wax large and patient and far-seeing in " the freedom that 
fills all the space 'twixt the sea and the sky." It is difficult 
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to fret and fume, to give way to greed and to small, impatient 
desires under the slow, vast wheeling of the ordered stars, to make 
inordinate haste over the stretch of grassy leagues of prairie, to 
be vociferous and angry where the sea swings singing, forever 
unsilenced, or to bear a grudge across the smiling brown fields of 
a farm. It would be difficult to carry small envy and acrimoni- 
ous theological disputes into the sunshine of a garden. 

"A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose-plot, 

Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot, 

The veriest school 

Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not! 

Not God? in gardens? when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign: 
'Tis very sure God walks in mine." 

Yea; the bigness of fate and of destiny is present in the out- 
door world. Who says that God is not and sees the orderly mar- 
shalling of cause and effect through the Milky Way, or watches the 
sand hills slowly burying the forests, or the sea yearning after 
the moon, or the continuous accretion of virtue in the human 
spirit? Who that has watched the May-fly's moulting, as it sheds 
its grosser, worn-out body and pulls free, preening its new, 
ethereal self before it wings its many-colored flight beyond the 
carry of the human vision, will assert that there is no invisible, 
unified glory that escapes into the further, unseen open when 
we give back our dust to dust ? This is the great power of nature, 
that, living in and with it, we are relieved of fear and desire; we 
know that the care that fashions the locust's leg with such intri- 
cate cunning that he saws out music with it through the long 
summer night, is the same care that is guiding our sun and its 
planets slowly, through numberless ages, toward a far-away star in 
Hercules. We know that this peace at the heart of nature, which is 
performing these tiny tasks of microscopic delicacy and these 
vast enterprises of unthinkable daring, in silence, needing no 
help, demanding no understanding, serene, complete in itself, 
larger than we have learned to dream, more vast than we dare con- 
ceive without dizziness*, and as merciful as inviolable law, is the 
goal toward which we are journeying. However faltering we be, 
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veriest stragglers on the march, deserters, failures, sin-soiled to 
the core, lame and utterly broken, still, with every other atom of 
dust, "we are in the proud and calm procession of eternal 
things," and to realize this, to let it grow into our bodies and our 
souls, the wonder of it lighten our eyes and sweeten our smiles, 
the glory of it rid us of diseases and of sins, this is enough to 
teach us in winter and summer to open wide the doors, clip 
the bands that tie our attention to frills and furnishings, and 
claim the earth with its outlook and heaven with its peace for 
heritage. 

There is a twofold benefit to be derived from thus living with 
nature; it augments and it clarifies the personality. One is fre- 
quently dull by reason of the deadness from which one is just 
emerging, but the Universe is as alive as electricity. A human 
being may accept his little circle of experience, and stare around 
and around a little nest of limited interests, but this is a deaden- 
ing process that kills the sense of wonder and worship, augments 
our too natural inertia, and ends in narrowing us down to a 
smaller point than the lusty blossoming of youth predicted. This 
is failure in life, to let old age have power to shrink us. Yet 
nature is ever ready to let us shift our circle, to give us 
wider and wider visions, offering, for the enlarging of con- 
sciousness, all the wonderful sky -paths of the birds, the in- 
finitely minute life beneath the upper ripple of the brook, the 
domesticity that fills the forks of trees, the intricate civilizations 
in ant-hills, and beehives, the habits of ferns and the tremendous 
family connections of the flowers. But these are not its sole serv- 
ices; on the other hand, when the mind is given over to lazy and 
vague diffusions, when instead of thinking out the infinite distinc- 
tions of things it loses itself in yearnings into the dim inane, 
nature draws lines and presents objects to bind us more and more 
to the concrete and the real. It gives solidity and body upon which 
to found feeling and speculation. 

There are many ways of knitting ourselves to our heritage, the 
earth; above all, there is the way of the poet, which is the path 
of pure love; and there are the many and the devious ways of the 
naturalist, paths of knowledge and of discovery; and there is 
the way of the painter, who sees earth as a vision, and of the 
seer, who knows it as prophecy and promise; and the way of the 
every-day man and woman who, only half conscious of it, yet 
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love it and live in it and grow strong through it. This, perhaps, 
was the way of the world before the progress of civilization began 
to house man more and more, and to stifle him with treasures and 
things, till there had to be a revival, a definite call "back to 
nature," and artificial means thereto sprung up, sports and land- 
scape-gardening, voyages of discovery, Arctic expeditions, and 
nature poetry and nature study, a hundred or more magazines 
of outdoor life, and countless books to remind us of the delights 
of living in the open, and loving the closest, most obvious, and 
most blessed gifts of heaven. 

So, as print is the easiest means of communication nowadays, 
a literature of information and incitement has grown up. For the 
mere feel of joyous living, of breathing glad air in the lungs and 
getting a sense of space, perhaps poetry, the tale, and the un- 
technical essay are best. And there are certain old books always 
ready on the shelf to be taken down when the first warm breaths 
of March are wafted in, for spurring us on and making us ready. 
Of the poets, Wordsworth, Whitman, Swinburne and Emerson are 
best; but one must be careful to avoid Wordsworth in his eccle- 
siastical mood, Whitman when he is too vast and too rampant, 
Swinburne when he is world-weary and passion-worn, and 
Emerson when he is too elliptical and Sphinx-like. If the 
pages be rightly turned to "The Prelude," the "Ode on In- 
timations of Immortality," the "Lines Above Tintern Ab- 
bey," " The Song of the Open Eoad," " The Song of the Broad 
Axe," " American Feuillage," Swinburne's " Sea Soliloquy in 
Tristam," " The Songs of Pour Seasons," and Emerson's " Wood- 
notes," we shall be fortified and in tune for April. 

There are, for the same stimulation, too, certain untechnical 
essays, such as Jefferies's "Pageant of Summer," and the de- 
liriously gay garden books of the misanthropic, scoffing Eliza- 
beth, who loved flowers and animals out of all proportion to her 
charity for human beings; and, above and beyond all, the incom- 
parable "Idle Days in Patagonia." Thoreau's "Walden" has 
been known to cool the air and sweeten and brighten the shut-in 
darkness of a fever-patienf s room, and take the tired nurse off 
to the very edge of the pond where the fishes answered at call. 
It is difficult to replace in the new output the supreme and origi- 
nal utterance of a mood, but the books of the day awaken echoes 
and bring their greater forebears to mind. Among the stories 
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of outdoor life published this year have come " Freckles "* and 
" Cattle Brands."! 

" Freckles " is a pleasant book, full of wind and sunshine and 
growing things, illustrating well that heaven is, wherever any life 
is lived with zeal, interest and courage. It is a simply told tale, 
in which trust and affection rightly placed and rightly guarded 
lead to happiness and success. Nature works her cure in the heart 
and the body of the lonely, neglected boy who guarded the Limber- 
lost, learning, in the daily living with the sights and sounds and 
silences of nature, her healing and enlarging power. His life with 
the birds, his room — where the walls on three sides were of fine, 
big bushes of wild roses, with the trees at their back and alder and 
thorn and dogwood in front, with solid masses of pale pink sheep- 
laurel and yellow St.-John's-wort below, and on the fourth side, 
cattails bordering the swamp, in front of them a row of water- 
hyacinths, and back of them a row of fox-fire — with his cathedral 
beyond and his acquisition of books and a naturalist's outfit 
made the best parts of the book, and one could readily resent the 
changed atmosphere when the conventional plot is introduced 
with a long-lost uncle, who is an English Lord, and anxious rela- 
tives, and a great fortune and career are ushered in to cap the 
climax. This gives the primitive touch to the story without which 
it would have been, perhaps, less saleable, but certainly more 
charming. It is the task ahead of the modern story-teller to 
realize that the happenings inside the soul are quite sufficiently 
exciting. The near, the real, the commonplace finely touched are 
important issues, without marshalling in the conventional inci- 
dents of, the invented tale. In our land, we are somewhat en- 
slaved to the conventional idea of story-building, of forcing an 
external plot and giving the reader a thrill of surprise at some 
unexpected turn of external events at the end of the tale. This 
is a cheap and easy tour-de-force, and appeals only to an elemen- 
tary intelligence, and many books would grow in real value by 
eliminating it. The adventures of Freckles in the swamp, with 
birds and reptiles, even if the somewhat worn " love-interest " is 
necessary with his " Angel," would have made a charming book. 
The conventional plot and the surprise at the end definitely 
lower its level of achievement. 

* " Freckles," Gene-Stratton-Porter. Doubleday, Page & Co., 1906. 
t " Cattle Brands," Andy Adams. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 
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" Cattle Brands " is a collection of short stories of Western 
ranch life. There is a theory afloat nowadays which has won 
popularity and some influential support, that, the less a man 
knows how to write, the better he does it. Oddly enough, the 
theory that, the less a man knows about machinery, the better 
machinist he is, or the less he knows about nature, the keener 
naturalist, has not yet found its supporters; but, odd as the state- 
ment sounds, it is distinctly upheld by some, in positions to wield 
authority, that, the less a man can write, the better he can. 
" Cattle Brands " is evidently one of the cases in point. Every- 
thing that makes a good story is lacking — good English, decora- 
tion, structure, sequence are non-existent. As a matter of fact, 
the short story bears to prose narrative the relation that the son- 
net bears to poetry. It is the small, highly finished, delicately 
wrought, perfected gem, chiselled like a fine cameo. For illus- 
tration, we may turn to Stevenson's " Will o* the Mill," and Mr. 
James's " Altar of the Dead." Either the short story is this, or 
it is nothing at all but a straggling and broken-off narrative. To 
this class the tales in " Cattle Brands " belong. The glamour of 
the subject is their only excuse for being. 

On the other hand, " Sporting Sketches "* and " The Log of a 
Sea Angler "j- present in the form of sketches, style, valuable in- 
formation, atmosphere and keen observation. To such books the 
sportsman may turn for detailed knowledge, for inspiration and 
incitement, and the amateur for the mere sense of space and free- 
dom, for alien skies and a care-free life. 

"The Seasons in a Mower Garden"^; is a handy manual of 
gardening information, adorned by delightful introductory scraps 
of poetry and charming pictures. The chapter entitled " Don'ts " 
is invaluable to the amateur gardener. The list of flowering 
plants for each month in the year is helpful, and the whole book 
very skilfully put together for the uninstructed. It is a book to 
make one set to work at once with digging and planting and 
watching. 

Mrs. St. Maui's " A Self- Supporting Home "§ is apt to urge 

* " Sporting Sketches," Edwyn Sandys. The Macmillan Co., 1906. 

t " lie Log of a Sea Angler," Charles Frederick Holder. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1906. 

% " The Seasons in a Flower Garden," Louise Shelton. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1906. 

§ " A Self-Supporting Home," Kate V. St. Maur. The Macmillan 
Co., 1906. 
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one to overexertion. Who did all the work in Mrs. St. Maur's 
Self-Supporting Home? Apparently there was work enough 
there for three women and four men, but their wages are not 
mentioned. If the author did the work of her home, she can at 
least be no example for others; the average human being would 
have died under the strain. It is unquestionably becoming one 
of the necessary luxuries of modern life to have a little space 
about one to live and breathe in. If Mrs. St. Maur can only 
persuade us that we can learn to live on small farms for as little 
as we can rent an apartment for in a crowded city, she will be a 
benefactor to the race. If expenses had been a little more care- 
fully entered into, the amount of labor required stated, as many 
of us might have been set at managing small farms as were 
started a-gardening by Elizabeth's first book. The book is full of 
valuable information, hearty encouragement and that delight and 
zeal in effort which mean real success in life. For to succeed is 
to do work joyfully and with never-failing interest, and with such 
a measure of success as teaches us to believe that the universe is 
still plastic to effort. To be a cause and to see effects grow under 
one's hand is the keenest of stimulants; and, apparently, Mrs. 
St. Maur had more than the usual share of this delight. 

Marvellous as fairy-tales, and interesting as only solid fact 
can be, are W. S. Harwood's two books on recent horticultural 
progress. The experiments of Luther Burbank,* in his home at 
Santa Kosa, California, with the improvement of species, 
with the actual invention or creation of entirely new plants 
and vegetables are unparalleled in the annals of human 
intervention with so-called Providence. To remove the thorns 
of the cactus and force it to grow a blossom and an edible 
fruit; to coax the prune-tree to do in nine months that which in 
the usual course of events it took from two and a half to three 
years to accomplish; to invent a new vegetable out of a tomato 
and a potato; to teach a walnut-tree to grow eighty feet in four- 
teen years instead of fifteen feet in twenty-eight years; to unite 
the raspberry and blackberry, the dewberry and raspberry, into 
new and finer varieties; to graft a plum upon an apricot, and 
again a plum upon a Bartlett pear, for finer fruits, take the tan- 
nin out of the walnut and thin out its shell ; to infinitely improve 

*"New Productions in Plant Life," W. S. Harwood. The Maemillan 
Co., 1906. 
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and strengthen the daisy, gladiolus, dahlia; to give the lily the 
fragrance of a Parma violet, and to add the fragrance of the 
trailing arbutus to the scentless verbena; to make chestnuts ap- 
pear on a tree eighteen months after seed-planting; to increase 
the size of the poppy till it is ten inches across its bloom and 
the calla till it measures ten to twelve inches in breadth — are a few 
of the wonders worked by this Western wizard. 

In "The New Earth,"* Mr. Harwood ranges beyond the ex- 
periments of the great wonder-worker Burbank, to the progress 
made all over the United States in breeding, plant development, 
exterminating of weeds, modern forestry, modern improved meth- 
ods of dairying, animal husbandry, and reclaiming waste-lands. 

It has been said that the blood of cities has to be reinforced every 
few years from the country or the human family itself would 
deteriorate in strength and intelligence. If we realize this, how 
many people will be willing to bring up children in crowded 
cities ? Not only is country living necessary for health, but what 
a help to intelligence it is, to learn in the beginning from the 
visible fact instead of mere memorizing and theory. Those who 
live in the unwavering hope of a more beautiful and a more plastic 
life for posterity than their own has to offer, should welcome and 
meditate upon these books that give us the progress and the 
possibilities of man's life with and from the soil. 

Two books less technical and full of interest to the amateur are 
" The Brook Book "f and " Nature and the Camera.":]: " The 
Brook Book" is a set of wanderings throughout the year by a 
little brook. Is not a brook, as the author says, " a type of the 
best kind of human life? — the steep hillside of youth, the wild 
dash, the splashing through and under and between difficulties, 
the firm, steady flow down the gradual slope of middle age — 
finally, the safe and tranquil passing into the unknown ?" A brook 
is a very possible acquaintance from start to finish, and cer- 
tainly " The Brook Book " shows one which is a most fascinating 
companion, winter and summer. In January, it offered mysteri- 
ous stillness and wonder under its white veil of snow; the border- 
ing sumachs were lifting their naked arms in amaze, the holly- 

* " The New Earth," W. S. Harwood. The Macmillan Co., 1906. 

t"The Brook Book," Mary Rogers Miller. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1906. 

t " Nature and the Camera," A. R. Dugmore. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1906. 
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bush brightened the willow copse, and gray pussy-willows danced 
under their brown hoods. In March, the willow catkins had 
pushed their scales ofl and showed their soft gray beauty beneath. 
April was marshalled in, in gold of marsh-marigolds and bright 
green clumps of foliage clinging to the earth, here and there; 
in May, the oak-trees opened their catkins, and June brought 
wild roses, long grass and mosses of shaded green. In August, the 
bed of the brook was given up to burdocks, pitchforks and bitter- 
sweet, asters and goldenrod; briers and bushes choked its passage. 
In midwinter again, there were orioles' nests, barberry-bushes 
with red berries, cocoons to watch, and icicles hanging in the 
gorge. But the book offers us much more than this with its ful- 
ness of insect life, its close observation of the triangular spider, 
the ant-lion> the bees and butterflies, bobolinks and blackbirds, 
and of teasel and mullein and jewel-weed. The world is never 
dead if a man be alive; life is never dull if human beings are 
alert and the data of happiness and interest are inexhaustible and 
everywhere. 

" Nature and the Camera " is a delightful guide to bird, plant 
and fish photography. Perhaps the birds make the most effective 
posers, and there are many less delightful employments than still- 
hunting for photographs. 

In the end, whatever binds the universe together in sympathy, 
whatever helps us to cohere and to escape incoherence, whatever 
shows us the plasticity of matter in the grip of mind and spirit, 
whatever sets us at peace with God and nature and gives us the 
humility of the atom and the pride of the universe, whatever en- 
dows us with a sense of the Quiet and the Unity at the back of the 
rythmic swing of mutability and multiplicity of appearances, 
whatever reassures us about disease, decay and death and endows 
us with the largeness, the tolerance, the freedom from prefer- 
ences which belong to nature, whatever quickens love, perception 
and interest and keeps us alert and alive, whatever helps to ac- 
complish these ends, serves a noble purpose. And so to learn to 
live with nature, with the soil itself, not dully nor heavily, but 
with the naturalist's perceptions, the experimenter's hope and 
patience, the poef s vision, the seer's certitude, is to have pressed 
the juice from the grape, to have drunken the wine of life, to have 
lived in very deed before we go on to the unfathomable Beyond. 

Louise Collier Willcox. 



